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Constantinople was a grand city, but it didn't exist in isolation. It was supported by a vast 
empire, drawing enormous resources from provinces in Europe and Asia. It took both a great 
deal of bureaucratic machinery and a common ideology to hold that empire together. This article 
presents outlines of the government of the Byzantine empire and the structure and thought of 
Orthodox Christianity, as well as a few more possibilities for dropping the Byzantine empire into 
a campaign. In addition to the obvious historical use, the institutions of the Byzantine empire can 
be used as a model for the government of any low-tech fantasy empire (application to Yrth's 
Megalos in GURPS Fantasy should be quite direct) or for a powerful religion which is 
nevertheless a bit less autocratic than Medieval Catholicism. 


State 


Although it was small by modern standards, the Byzantine government was the largest 
bureaucracy Europe had yet seen, and far larger than anything else of its day. In a world where a 
large international trading house might employ a hundred people, the Byzantine administration 
employed thousands. The structure of the Byzantine government went through several major 
changes through the course of the Middle Ages. Presented here is an outline of the government 
as it stood for the bulk of the Medieval period, from the rise of Islam in the seventh century to 
the Fourth Crusade. 


Roman Survivals 


Byzantine government was never a neatly ordered system. It was a combination of extensions of 
the emperor's household, offices created by broad bureaucratic reforms, and holdovers from the 
distant Roman past, all of which were subject to ongoing modification. The most obvious 
inheritance of Roman government in Byzantium was the emperor. 


Unlike western kings, who were encumbered by semi-independent feudal vassals and a church 
leveraging its spiritual authority into a temporal empire, the Byzantine emperors were very 
nearly absolute rulers. The emperor could install and remove officials, enact new legislation, and 
levy new taxes more or less at will. He could even uproot entire rebellious populations and 
scatter them across the empire, something completely impossible to the feudal kings of the west. 
The emperor might be held back by tradition and practical concerns (say, extreme popular 
opinion or threat of invasion), but his word was, theoretically, law. As a matter of general 
principle, power was concentrated strongly around the person of the emperor. Most of the 
imperial governmental machinery was located in Constantinople, and most of that in the palace 
district. Likewise, the most powerful officials lived in Constantinople, and the closer they were 
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to the emperor physically, the more powerful they were, even if their nominal jobs gave them 
little apparent authority. 


The imperial throne wasn't the only Roman survival. Stripped of most of its power, the central 
governmental structure of Roman republic, the Senate, survived through the entire Byzantine 
period. Prominent individuals were awarded senatorial rank by the emperor and required to live 
in Constantinople. At its height, there may have been 2000 people of senatorial rank. However, 
rarely were more than about 50 active in senatorial work. The Byzantine Senate was largely 
ceremonial, attending the emperor and appearing at ceremonies. However, most senior 
office-holders were men of senatorial rank, the Senate could act as a high court, and when 
imperial succession was contested, the support of the Senate was often crucial. The senatorial 
class also provided members for a number of advisory councils. These advisory councils could 
not veto or modify imperial decisions, but they did at least have the emperor's ear and its 
members could be empowered to carry out extraordinary tasks (secret diplomacy, investigation 
of other officials for corruption, etc.). 


Ministries and Logothetes 


Most day to day administration was carried out by departments headed by ministers called 
logothetes. For example, there were logothetes in charge of waterways, state-owned herds of 
horses (an important post in a society where rapid transportation depends on horses, and one 
controlling considerable amounts of land), the imperial postal system, prisons and judicial 
matters, and the special tax status of soldiers and veterans. The genikon (the treasury) had 
several logothetes. This list is far from exhaustive; we don't know how many logothetes there 
were, so the GM can make up minor government ministries (say, the logothete of woodlands or 
the logothete of silk production) at will. A number of logothetes had duties only vaguely related 
to their titles. For example, the logothete of the dromos (the imperial post) initially oversaw a 
system of roads and postal relay stations, a bit like the old West's Pony Express, as well as 
resources for transporting the emperor, government officials, and official visitors. In time, 
though, the post grew to include responsibility for protecting the emperor, gathering intelligence, 
and low-level diplomatic duties. Likewise, the logothete for soldiers' taxes may have been 
responsible for building fortifications as well. 


Much of that day to day work consisted of dealing with correspondance: writing letters, issuing 
order, reading dispatches from theprovinces. To do that work, the imperial bureaucracy had a 
large chancery (a body of scribes and clerks handling correspondence) to draw on, administered 
by the protasekretis, or chancellor. This department was responsible not only for producing 
imperial correspondence, but also drafting new legislation. The correspondence it carried on 
included communication with other countries, so the chancery had a large staff of interpreters as 
well, who might also participate in diplomatic work. The imperial household and a few other 
offices had their own pools of scribes not under the authority of the protasekretis, but most clerks 
were available to any government ministry at any time. Therefore, they had to be remarkably 
flexible and able to fill a number of roles. 


Household Staff and Imperial Favorites 


The official closest to the emperor, though, was a member of the household staff: the 
parakoimomenos (if the term seems too much of a mouthful, call him the Grand Chamberlain or 
the Chief Eunuch). This office was the emperor's closest companion and chief personal 
bodyguard (the parakoimomenos often slept outside the emperor's bedchamber). While the 
position had little formal power, the parakoimomenos was in an ideal position to control access 
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to the emperor. As a result, he was often the most influential man in the empire and, in the case 
of a weak-willed emperor, the most powerful. Indeed, any position which put one close to the 
emperor could become a powerful one. A different official, the sakellarios, started out as a 
caretaker of the imperial chambers. By the 7th century, the position changed to a treasurer of 
imperial holdings. One emperor, Basil I, grew up an illiterate peasant and reached his high 
position essentially because he became a groom to the imperial stable and thereby became a 
personal favorite of the emperor. That proximity allowed Basil to assassinate not only the 
previous power-behind-the-throne, but also the emperor who had raised him to his position of 
prominence. He's well worth studying as a model for conniving characters. 


At any rate, these are just a few of a huge number of powerful household positions. Others 
included the master of ceremonies (responsible for organizing much of the emperor's time), the 
keeper of the imperial wardrobe, the official receiver of petitions, chief cook, and keeper of the 
stables. Some palace officials had bizarre functions; there was a judge whose sole jurisdiction 
was the oarsmen of the imperial barge. The GM can feasibly create an official in charge of any 
household task or object (master of windows, imperial lamplighter, etc.). Many household 
positions were given to eunuchs, and perhaps as a result a number of eunuchs held prominent 
positions in the government and army. The idea was that eunuchs would be more loyal to the 
emperor because they had no children to leave things to. In practice, eunuchs seemed as inclined 
to pursuing self-interest as anybody else. Ultimately, though, just about anybody could become 
an informal power through proximity to the emperor. Close relatives (mothers, wives, uncles not 
in the line of succession, and so on) were often powerful figures, even under relatively 
strong-willed emperors, but any monk, dancer, or other interesting person could potentially make 
an impression on the emperor. 


Other Departments and Function 


In addition to the imperial and palace officials, there was a separate administrator for the city of 
Constantinople, the eparch of the city. Eparchs were generally officials in charge of cities, but 
the one for Constantinople was special. While he shared the same general duties as other eparchs 
(chief judge and chief of police for the city, administration of industry and trade, oversight of 
civic ceremonies), the eparch of the city happened to administer the chief city of the empire, 
making his job an order of magnitude harder and his position that much more powerful than 
other eparchs. 


The Byzantine government understood the value of accurate information, so while there was no 
specific espionage department, it did have relatively well-developed intelligence-gathering 
abilities. The imperial government was served by a body of inspectors and informers, who 
formed a very real secret police within the empire. The government also collected information on 
foreign regions from the testimony of merchants, pilgrims, missionaries, and Orthodox 
Christians living abroad. The empire might even send merchants or missionaries abroad with the 
express purpose of gathering intelligence; at least one Muslim ruler grumbled that his regional 
governors were doing nothing to ferret out Byzantine agents traveling under the guise of 
merchants. The evidence suggests that like most spies, these agents served largely as sources of 
information, not active operatives trying to alter the situation on the ground, but the activities of 
secret agents are exactly the sort of thing that wouldn't be carefully documented. It would not, 
therefore, be too far-fetched to run a "black ops" adventure based in the Byzantine empire, and it 
would be entirely realistic to have agents of the dromos recruit well-traveled Medieval PCs as 
spies. 


Outside of Constantinople, the vast territory of the empire was divided into districts called 
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themes. Each theme was governed by a strategos, an official who combined military and civil 
functions. As time went on and regional revolts were suppressed, reforms were made to prevent 
the strategoi from trying to challenge imperial power. The themes were subdivided into smaller 
units; Anatolia went from four to twelve themes. By the 11th century, strategoi were limited to 
military functions, with other officials (kritai or praitors) taking over civil functions. 


The Military 


Despite a general distaste for warfare, the Byzantine military was an important part of the 
government. Generals performed civil functions, provincial governors commanded soldiers, and 
Byzantine aristocrats could spend time holding both civil and military posts. The Byzantine 
military consisted of two sets of troops. One was a mobile body of professional, elite troops, 
theoretically the imperial bodyguard and the core of the imperial navy. There was considerable 
diversity in the bodyguard units. Some were foreign mercenaries, such as the Russian and 
Scandinavian Varangian guard. Some were the cream of the crop of border units, brought to the 
capital to serve the emperor. Some had special duties as watchmen or prison guards. The palace 
guards were usually eunuchs. Most of the troops were divided into several (no set number, but 
five or six seems likely for any given time) regiments called tagma of up to 4000 men, each 
commanded by an officer called a domestikos, or domestic, hence another title with no apparent 
relationship to its function. The "domestic of schools" had little to do with home life or 
education; rather, he was the foremost of the imperial regimental commanders and often served 
as a Supreme commander of the Byzantine military. The domestics sometimes had duties at the 
imperial palace and were often themselves influential in palace politics. These core units were 
nominally stationed in and around Constantinople, but they were often moved to the borders to 
support the other body of troops, the thematic armies. 


Each theme had a number of men who were granted permanent, hereditary land grants in return 
for military service. They drilled periodically and were expected to provide their own horse and 
arms. Although these peasant-soldiers were usually called on only to defend their home region, 
they might, in an emergency, be called up to fight elsewhere. On the surface, this may sound 
very similar to the western European feudal system, where a knight pledged military service in 
exchange for authority over a piece of land, but there are significant differences. The obligations 
of the landholder were tilted more in favor of the emperor, with few if any limits on how long he 
could call up the troops. In any case, the emperor was a far more absolute ruler than any feudal 
landlord, and he could change the details of any prior agreement at will. The amount of land 
granted was also smaller (a modest but adequate farm) and didn't include any kind of increased 
legal authority. On the other hand, the land granted to the thematic troops was completely 
inalienable except in case of imperial decree. That is, it could not be sold to or seized by 
anybody else. This ensured a population of relatively free peasants, preventing the rise of 
powerful provincial landlords who might threaten imperial authority. It also means that 
characters used to swaggering into villages and torturing peasants for information are in for a 
rude awakening if they try to pull that stunt in the Byzantine empire. Many villages will have at 
least a handful of veterans, and in some, every head of household will be a part-time soldier. 
Coastal regions had thematic fleets as well as thematic armies. Like the thematic armies, they 
could be called on to join imperial forces in time of need. 


Division of Powers and Finance 
Despite the Byzantine reliance on diplomacy, there was nothing analogous to a modern state 


department or foreign ministry, nor any career diplomats. Diplomatic functions were shared 
between the imperial household and a number of officials (most notably the logothete of the 
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dromos and the chancellor) who had diplomacy as just one of many duties. To complicate 
matters, the church sometimes performed semi-official diplomatic duties as well, having 
missionaries do double-duty as diplomats. However, rather than carrying out confused, 
conflicting orders, the whole Byzantine bureaucracy was well-trained in diplomatic practice, 
giving the empire a significant edge in international affairs. In addition to a well-oiled, eloquent 
bureaucratic machine, Byzantine diplomats could use the empire's wealth to sway rulers or 
support local partisans, send missionaries to raise supportive converts, or use Byzantine and 
(more likely) allied military power as a threat. One subtle but apparently effective practice was 
to invite relatives of a ruler to live in Constantinople itself. The lure of life in the city was strong; 
Constantinople was well-known for its grandeur and luxury, so many people wanted to spend 
some time there. This allowed the Byzantines to cultivate members of other nations' ruling 
families as allies at the same time as it gave them hostages to ensure the amicable behavior of the 
foreign rulers. Needless to say, diplomatic life is rife with possibilities for adventure. 


Still, the vague division of functions was something which had to be worked out again and again. 
For example, protecting the emperor was a task which fell to at least three high officials (the 
logothete of the dromos, the chamberlain, and the eparch of the city) as well as at least two 
domestics, while treasury functions were carried out by both the sakellarios and the logothetes of 
the genikon. Moreover, there was little in the way of a chain of command, and "chief of staff" 
would have been an alien concept to a Byzantine bureaucrat; over sixty high officials were 
responsible directly to the emperor. The key to making it work was having intelligent, flexible 
bureaucrats sharing and dividing tasks to best suit the situation. An important thing to keep in 
mind about the Byzantine bureaucracy is that it was not staffed by dull, unimaginative drones, 
like a stereotypical modern bureaucracy. The typical Byzantine bureaucrat was certainly 
educated, probably ambitious, and likely very intelligent, and he might move between a variety 
of different tasks through the course of his career. A career in the imperial government was both 
prestigious and lucrative, and it required considerable professional and social skills to get ahead, 
so it attracted very able individuals. For PCs, dealing with a Byzantine bureaucrat will be more 
like a diplomatic negotiation and less like a trip to the DMV. 


All of these activities had to be financed somehow (particularly diplomacy; the empire dealt with 
acute problems by throwing buckets of gold at them), and the empire had a number of ways to 
get the money and goods it needed. Some government activities could be funded by the 
emperor's personal wealth or the holdings of officials undertaking a task, but most of the money 
had to come from taxes, fees, and income from imperial enterprises. The imperial government 
held lucrative monopolies on a number of industries, such as silk production. The silk was grown 
in and around Constantinople and woven into cloth at a factory in the palace district, apparently 
producing some very fine material. Some government services and even offices would only be 
granted with the payment of fees. Characters who intrigue in Constantinople may find 
themselves paying some hefty fees if they want to advance their position, or even to get access to 
high officials. Merchant characters should be aware that imported goods were subject to tariffs 
of up to 12.5%. The government could also force merchants and tradesmen to sell their goods at 
a fixed (and very low) price. And, of course, there were conventional head and land taxes for 
peasants, which were as heavy as anywhere else. The empire went back and forth between 
monetary taxes and taxes in kind, but the state of the Byzantine economy generally allowed the 
government to extract taxes in money rather than in goods. One fringe benefit of being a soldier, 
a veteran, or a titled official was exemption from some or all taxes, so Byzantine PCs with a 
military background will be at something of an economic advantage. 


Ceremonies 
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Life in and around the imperial court was one of constant ceremony, in which high officials were 
required to participate. Public and semi-public audiences, banquets, processions, life events 
(birthdays, weddings, and such), observations of saints' days, public announcements, reception of 
officials, dispensing awards, and more had various levels of ceremony attached to them. The 
emperor himself usually appeared wearing some degree of impressive regalia and surrounded by 
the smoke of incense. Those present at the ceremony had to, as a rule, remain silent unless 
spoken to and prostrate themselves if they came before the emperor. Doing something wrong 
(loudly dropping a metal helmet, fainting from the heat) will probably make one the object of 
gossip and intentionally interfering with a ceremony will make one extremely unpopular. But as 
tedious as it might seem, it is through these daily rituals that court intrigue was often carried out. 
Inclusion in a ceremonial occasion puts one in close proximity to the emperor, or at least in 
touch with those close to the emperor. Ambitious characters in the Byzantine empire will jockey 
quietly but fiercely to be included, even in small ways, in court ceremonies. It is through those 
that they have the best chance to meet and cultivate powerful officials. 


To reproduce the feel of life at court, the GM may want to assemble his own ceremonies for any 
significant occasion. Here's a list of some elements (feel free to add your own) which could be 
used to assemble everyday ceremonies: 


e Prayer 

e Introductions 

e Announcements (the emperor is entering, the emperor is sitting down, the emperor is 
leaving, etc.) 

Formulaic questions and responses 

Procession of individuals (candidates for offices, representative of an official) 
Display of official regalia and goods 

Presentation of gifts to a recipient 

Censing with incense smoke 

Musical sounds (ringing bells, horn fanfare) 

Lighting/putting out lamps or candles 

Ritual domestic gestures (breaking bread, anointing with oil, washing) 


The GM will also want to consider time, place, costume, and potential audience for the 
ceremony. For example, a ceremony where the emperor gives charity to the poor might go 
something like this: On a given saint's day, the emperor is to appear at a particular church (a 
church of Hagios Nikolas seems appropriate). At a particular hour in the late morning, before an 
audience of senators, high officials, and a few picturesque commoners, a chamberlain carries in a 
golden stool (probably just gold-plated wood, but the appearance is the important thing) and sets 
it down before the altar. To the ringing of a small bell, a priest enters with a censer of incense 
and wafts smoke over the chair. The emperor then enters, preceded and followed by retainers, 
and sits on the stool. One of the retainers, standing to his right, takes off an embroidered gold 
cloak to reveal a red robe. The other retainer stands to his left, carrying a silk purse on a cushion. 
The priest, at the altar, makes a brief prayer. The emperor rises and, using prescribed language, 
calls forward a humble servant of God. A carefully chosen beggar is ushered forward and 
prostrates himself before the emperor. The priest brings the emperor a pitcher of water, of which 
he drizzles a few drops on the beggar's head. With another prescribed speech, the emperor hand 
the beggar the purse and the retainer puts the emperor's cloak on him. The beggar backs away, 
there's another prayer, and the emperor leaves, followed by the retainers and the chamberlain 
with the stool. 


The details may sound tedious, but observing the correct forms was extremely important to the 
Byzantine court. Anyone who wants to move in those circles will have to put up with a lot of that 
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sort of thing. After all, this trivial event unites a large chunk of the empire's ruling class in one 
place, giving PCs an opportunity to hook up with powerful connections and the GM some 
amusing hoops to make PCs jump through. 


Titles and Succession 


Byzantine officials accumulated long lists of personal titles (separate from job titles) through 
their careers. During this period, there was a hierarchy of at least eighteen titles (plus another 
eight for eunuchs), many of which were variants on others. For example, one could be a hypatos 
(consul), dishypatos (twice-consul), or even anthypatos (proconsul). Like offices, titles could 
have little relationship to their current meaning. For example, protospatharios, literally meaning 
"first sword-bearer," simply signified someone of senatorial rank. Over the centuries, there was a 
phenomenon of title inflation. That is, a title would be awarded to so many people that it would 
become essentially worthless, and the emperor would have to come up with a new title with 
which to reward distinguished service. This is another case where the GM should feel free to 
make things up (most noble, double-wise, venerated, etc.) without fear of historical inaccuracy. 
Unlike titles in the west, Byzantine titles and offices were not hereditary. There was certainly an 
aristocratic class from which ministers and officials were appointed, but actual titles and offices 
were acquired, not inherited. About the only truly hereditary position in the empire was that of 
the peasant-soldiers of the thematic armies. A father's military obligation passed to his oldest 
son. 


Even the imperial throne was not, strictly speaking, directly hereditary. When the crown passed 
peacefully, it usually went from the emperor to a son or, if he had no sons, a brother or nephew. 
However, just being the emperor's closest relative was never good enough. A sitting emperor 
would appoint a junior co-emperor, often but not always a close relative, following the pattern 
set by Diocletian so many years earlier. By the 7th century, the junior emperor held no actual 
power, but it did set up a clear line of succession. About the only restriction on becoming an 
emperor was that he be a "whole man." One or two exceptional examples aside, physical 
disability, mutilation, or being a eunuch prohibited one from the throne. A grisly consequence of 
this restriction is that in hotly contested successions and after revolts, potential rivals to the 
throne might be disfigured (cutting off the nose was common) to keep them out of the way 
permanently. Likewise, women were traditionally prohibited from holding the crown, again with 
one or two significant exceptions. But, as with most other governments of the age, just about 
anyone, regardless of age, sex, nationality, or disability, who could take the throne by force 
could keep it. 


Church 


The imperial government was a big factor in the lives of the rich and powerful, their hangers-on, 
and those who aspired to that lifestyle, but there was an even more pervasive factor in 
everybody's life in the Byzantine empire: Orthodox Christianity. Just as Roman Catholicism 
dominated many aspects of life in western Europe through the Middle Ages, Orthodoxy formed 
the basis for art, philosophy, morality, and other aspects of Byzantine life, as well as shaping the 
spiritual life of Russia and large chunks of eastern Europe. Orthodoxy is, strictly speaking, just 
one of several strains of Christian practice and doctrine that arose in the first few centuries of 
Christianity, only slowly taking shape as its own religion. It grew out of the great mass of early 
Christianity which also produced Roman Catholicism. In fact, in late antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages, there wasn't a sharp division between the eastern and western churches. Rather, 
they regarded themselves collectively as one large church, unified in doctrine if divided by 
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language and distance. It took centuries for what started out as an administrative division to turn 
into something far deeper. 


Authority and Hierarchy 


In the early church (and in Orthodoxy to the present day), there was no one ultimate clerical 
authority. The emperor, certainly, had an important part in spiritual matters. From the time of 
Constantine, the emperor had a special relationship with the church. The emperor championed 
Christianity as the one true religion, while the church supported the emperor as the one true ruler 
of the world. Although he was technically a layman, the emperor was considered the protector of 
the church and Christians everywhere. Indeed, treaties with the pre-Islamic kings of Persia 
acknowledge the emperor as the lawful ruler of any Christians in Persia. The emperor also held 
temporal authority over clergy. Unlike the west, where clergy accused of crimes were often tried 
in the church's own (and fairly sympathetic) courts under separate legal codes, called "canon 
law," eastern clergy were subject to imperial law and imperial courts. But while his temporal 
authority was unlimited, he had little authority over spiritual matters. If he angered church 
leaders, they could and did prohibit him from entering churches and otherwise make his life 
more difficult. One emperor jeopardized his reign by marrying a third and then a fourth time 
after his previous wives died (Orthodoxy limits people to two spouses; the feeling is that if both 
die, God clearly doesn't want you to be married). There were no Henry VIIIs in the Byzantine 
empire. 


But while the emperor had no direct power over church doctrine, he had the authority to call 
large convocations of bishops (ecumenical councils) to debate and resolve doctrinal issues. It 
was at these councils, which could involve hundreds of bishops from all over the Christian 
world, that fundamental questions of doctrine and practice were decided. For example, the 
Nicene creed, one of the fundamental statements of Christian faith, was the product of a 
conference of bishops called by Constantine I. The ecumenical councils were subject to 
enormous political wrangling. Thus an emperor or prominent bishop convening a council might 
"stack the deck," arranging for a majority of bishops sympathetic to his position to come, or a 
faction which fears losing a final decision might attempt to disrupt a council before it can reach a 
conclusion. Even if PCs are not themselves terribly concerned with religious matters (and even if 
they're nowhere near the empire), they may be easily drawn into the intrigues of an ecumenical 
council, performing tasks from escort to espionage to lobbying to assassination. 


At any rate, such councils could only address the largest questions, and they took place decades 
-- even centuries -- apart, so they couldn't perform day-to-day administration. The functional 
head of the eastern church, then, was the metropolitan bishop of Constantinople, usually called 
the patriarch. At the end of antiquity, five cities had bishoprics of supreme importance, called 
patriarchal sees: Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, in descending order 
of precedence. By the end of the seventh century, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria were in 
the hands of the Muslims, leaving Rome and Constantinople as the remaining centers of 
Christianity. The eastern patriarchates still oversaw large Christian populations, but they 
operated under the sufferance of Muslim rulers who were at best indifferent to their religion. The 
patriarch of Constantinople, therefore, was responsible for setting the tone for Orthodox doctrine 
and church policy for the empire and regions converted to Christianity by Orthodox 
missionaries, including Russia and most of the Balkan peninsula. In addition to being the 
spiritual leader for a large region, a patriarch had considerable administrative power, including 
the right to approve new senior clergy in his territory. Because of the usually close relationship 
between religion and politics, this could be a tool of considerable power. The emperor had 
authority to select the patriarch when the post became vacant, and emperors sometimes deposed 
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particularly contrary patriarchs, but it could be a risky move if the sitting patriarch was popular 
in the city. The patriarch was often a close advisor to the emperor. Some patriarchs assumed 
responsibility for educating the emperor's children, and a few served as regent in Constantinople 
for emperors in the field during wartime. 


Orthodox Practice 


Orthodox practice takes a form which other Christians would find reasonably familiar: 
celebrations of saints' days, ritual fasting, communion at mass, people crossing themselves, and 
so on. However, there are some differences in detail. For example, Orthodox priests are allowed 
to marry. Despite that, Orthodoxy is relatively ascetic. The calendar is filled with fasting days of 
varying degrees of severity (meat is prohibited on some days, all animal foods on others, yet 
others call for avoidance of oils or alcohol), and unlike the Carnival festivities of the Catholic 
world, the Orthodox get a jump on Lent and start fasting several days in advance. The Orthodox 
hierarchy is fairly flat: priests governed by bishops (who usually have a sizable city as a seat), 
administered by an archbiship or patriarch. As in the west, there were a great many cloistered 
monks, very few of whom were priests as well. The Orthodox never developed anything like the 
west's mendicant orders (monks who lived in the secular world rather than segregated in 
monasteries), but they did produce some fairly exotic religous types. Rather than living in a 
monastic community, some radical ascetics would flee to live as hermits in the wilderness or, 
more strangely, live closer to civilization but in limited circumstances. Particularly notable are 
the stylite monks, religious devotees who took to living on the tops of old columns, exposed to 
the elements for years at a time and depending on the charity of passers-by. While this may 
sound like the Medieval equivalent of flagpole-sitting, stylites were revered as extremely holy 
men, and people would often go to them for blessings or advice. Likewise, characters might have 
to approach a stylite for aid or information. 


Orthodox services may appear casual to the uninformed observer. Rather than sitting quietly or 
following a detailed choreography through services, members of the congregation will dribble 
into the church to pray, light candles, and perform other private observances (and perhaps carry 
on hushed conversations) while the priest performs subsidiary rites. Only part of the service 
involves the congregation paying quiet attention to the priest. The congregation stands through 
services; Orthodox churches don't, as a rule, have benches or pews, although they may have a 
little seating for the elderly and infirm. Orthodox services are performed in the language of the 
congregation: Greek in the Byzantine empire, Russian in Russia (the Cyrilic alphabet, used for 
Russian and other Eastern European languages, was invented by the Byzantine Orthodox 
missionary St. Cyril, thereby greatly assisting the growth of Christianity in northeastern Europe), 
and so on. 


The typical Byzantine church had at its core an aisle, a broad chamber running the length of the 
building, ending in a semi-circular apse. Churches had aisles in odd numbers: one for a small 
church, three or five for a large one, with the center aisle often being larger and more important. 
Multiple aisles would be separated by pillars or even walls and could be used as completely 
separate rooms, either for ceremonies or as "office space." Byzantine churches were as lavishly 
decorated as their western counterparts, although in a somewhat different style. Mosaic survived 
as a major art form longer in the Byzantine empire than it did most other places. Visitors might 
be dazzled by walls apparently decorated with murals made from gems and gold, although 
they're actually composed of tiny glass blocks and flakes of gold leaf laminated between 
paper-thin layers of glass. An Orthodox church will also have an iconostasis (a rack for 
displaying icons), itself lavishly decorated, near the altar. 
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Relics 


Like their western cousins, the Orthodox were quite fond of relics, the physical remains and 
possessions of saints, often thought to have extraordinary powers, usually for healing, protection, 
and converting sinners and heathens. They were also used to seal oaths. As in the west, relics 
were kept in elaborate containers called reliquaries, ranging in size from small pendants to large 
cabinets. Reliquaries were usually made of precious metals and decorated with gems. They could 
be quite valuable themselves (and subject to theft by non-Christian or simply not-very-devout 
thieves), although not nearly so valuable as their contents. 


The Orthodox also had a claim on having the biggest relic of all: the True Cross. Tradition has it 
that Helena, mother of Constantine I and a future saint, found it in Jerusalem after coercing an 
uncooperative native who knew where it was buried. The bulk of it stayed in Jerusalem, although 
fragments of it were distributed through the Christian world. The Cross changed hands several 
times, falling to the Persians when they briefly took Jerusalem in the early seventh century, then 
back to the Byzantines, who recovered it when they sacked the Persian capital about ten years 
later. Accounts start to diverge here. At least part of the Cross returned to Jerusalem, while a 
substantial chunk may have gone to Constantinople. The Jerusalem fragment went out of sight 
occasionally, but it remained in Christian hands until the Third Crusade, when it was removed by 
Saladin. The Constantinople fragment reportedly remained in the capital at least until the 
fourteenth century. 


If PCs are looking for a big quest, the search for the True Cross certainly fits the bill, and there 
many periods when someone would have to go looking for it. For example, 7th century knights 
of the Merovingian king Clotaire II might head to Persia to recover it before advancing 
Byzantine armies can get their hands on it, or 13th century pilgrims might search for the missing 
Cross as a weapon against the Mongols threatening Europe at the time. A quest for the True 
Cross might even be part of a search for the "triple crown" of Christian relics: the Cross, the 
Grail, and the spear of Longinus. It might be useful to note that, contrary to the belief that 
fragments purported to be from the True Cross would make their own forest, a study of 
purported fragments of the True Cross made in 1870 suggested that all known fragments would 
make up perhaps a third of a cross three to four meters tall. Still, several lifetimes could be spent 
reassembling all the fragments if that became necessary. 


Orthodoxy and Everyday Life 


Christian motifs and interpretations are rife in Byzantine culture and everyday life. Icons are 
everywhere, and biographies of saints are popular reading. More subtly, literate Byzantines were 
mostly taught from the same texts: the Bible and a number of common prayers. This common 
literary background had a profound influence on religious and even secular Byzantine literature. 
Offhand references to saints, phrases from prayers, and allusions to the Bible are common, and 
non-Orthodox readers may find some works a bit puzzling or at least miss the nuances even if 
they do know Greek. More broadly, good and bad luck are generally though of as signs of God's 
favor or displeasure, and instructions and even mnemonic devices may be framed in Bibilical 
terms. For example, if a carpenter usually uses two nails to secure a joint, he may explain it as 
one for Christ's human side, once for his divine nature. If he usually uses three nails, it'll be one 
for each member of the Trinity. 


Heresy and Other Religions 


Orthodoxy never had anything like the worst excesses of the late Medieval west, such as the 
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Spanish Inquisition and chronic persecution of Jews, but neither could it be regarded as a 
particularly tolerant religion when it came to internal dissention. The name, after all, means 
"correct worship," so adhering to correct doctrine was extremely important. Moreover, because 
the emperor played a role as the protector of the church, doctrinal disputes often meant political 
disputes. Part of being the church's protector was persecuting heretics (meaning, in this context, 
Christians who weren't strictly Orthodox), done with the enthusiastic support of Orthodox 
clergy. This ultimately led to problems in the provinces. Many non-Orthodox provincials came 
to think of the imperial government as the enemy and, when the Muslims invaded Syria and 
Egypt, the predominantly Monophysite and Nestorian provincials put up little resistance, 
regarding the Muslims as likely to be more congenial rulers than the Orthodox emperor. One of 
the ironies of Medieval life is that it was often safer to be a member of a religious minority (a 
Christian in a Muslim country, a Muslim in a Christian country, or a Jew anywhere until the 
Crusades) than to be a dissenting member of the predominant religion. Official persecutions 
were always a possibility, but usually a member of a minority religion would just be taxed more 
heavily, while a heretic could be beaten, imprisoned, exiled, and killed. 


Official punishments aside, popular reactions could become extremely violent. Particularly vocal 
heretics were sometimes lynched by mobs or subjected to bizarre punishments. For example, two 
famed iconophile martyrs had iconoclastic verses written on their foreheads with red-hot irons. 
Heretical Christian characters can generally avoid these problems if they keep their mouths shut, 
although because the Byzantines are a people who love to talk about religion, that might be 
difficult. Characters known to be Jewish or Muslim (or, in later periods, foreign Roman 
Catholics) will probably be subject to conversion attempts ranging from friendly-but-pitying to 
hostile attacks on their current religion, and are likely to be somewhat shunned socially. Openly 
pagan characters will meet the same if they're lucky, but given the very negative feelings that 
Medieval Christians had about pagans, they might have to put up with far, far worse. 


So what doctrinal differences led to widespread heresy? Iconoclasm, a dispute over the place of 
images in Christianity, has already been mentioned, but one of the big recurring issues in the 
history of Orthodoxy (and, indeed, in the history of Christianity as a whole) has to do with the 
relationship between the human and the divine in Christ. Questions arose around whether Christ 
had a divine nature, a human nature, or both. And, if he had both, what was the relationship 
between them, and how can that be reconciled with the doctrine of only one God? In either case, 
what was the quality of his human or divine nature? Was he typically human or a perfect human 
(like, say, Adam before the fall)? Was there something inferior about his divine nature? By 
"nature," do we mean his physical substance, his will, or something else? Was Christ made of the 
same substance as the Father, or just a similar substance? People died over the difference 
between the Greek terms for this distinction, homoousion vs. homoiousion, so don't ever let 
anybody tell you "an iota's difference" is small. And what was Mary's part in all of this? Was she 
the mother of Christ, or could she be considered the mother of God as well? 


If this all seems rather convoluted and obscure, you can take comfort in knowing that the 
Byzantines themselves never completely settled the question. The Orthodox position was that 
Christ had both human and divine natures which were made of the same substance and equally 
united, but new dissenting opinions arose constantly and had to be dealt with over and over 
again. For example, the Monophysites, a major heresy in the early years of the empire, 
emphasized the divine in Christ, while the Nestorians, who constituted the bulk of far eastern 
Christians (Nestorians missionaries were making converts in China centuries before the 
Catholics made it that far), emphasized the human. The GM may create his own plausible 
heresies at will by introducing any variation on those themes, as well as variations involving the 
Holy Spirit as well as the Father and the Son. 
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In addition to heretics within the empire, the Orthodox had chronic problems with the Roman 
Catholics. The relationship between eastern and western believers was in constant decline 
through the Middle Ages. Again, the reasons were partly doctrinal, but were just as much 
political. The papacy pursued ambitions of complete autocratic supremacy over all of 
Christendom, while the Orthodox refused to acknowledge the Pope as anything more than a first 
among equals (and sometimes not even that) and objected to the papal habit of trying to set 
doctrine unilaterally rather than through consensus by ecumenical councils. This led to 
increasingly bitter exchanges between eastern and western bishops and disputes over 
administrative territories. Ultimately, there was a complete schism, with Catholics and Orthodox 
ignoring one another's authority, refusing one another communion, and so on. The traditional 
date for the schism between east and west is a spectacularly disastrous conference in 1054, but 
that really serves as a convenient historical date rather than a firm dividing line. Attempts at 
unity had been diminishing for centuries before and continued sporadically for centuries 
thereafter. In the last few Byzantine centuries, politically-minded patriarchs would sometimes 
make doctrinal concessions to the papacy in order to obtain western alliances against the 
advancing Turks, but they inevitably failed as the Orthodox rank-and-file rejected them. 


Alternate Byzantiums 


History, complex and interesting as it is, isn't always dramatically satisfying, so there's often an 
urge to tinker with it. Here are some ways of using the Byzantine empire in somewhat different 
ways. 


Magical Byzantium 


For most of history, pretty much everybody has believed in magic, and the Byzantines were no 
exception. The map of Europe and the Near East in this alternative may look the same as it does 
in our history, but things are . . . different. It is the last decade of the tenth century, and Leo the 
Wise is on the imperial throne. In addition to being pious and well educated in the classics, Leo 
has something bordering on prophetic abilities (volumes of prophecies incorrectly attributed to 
Leo did, in fact, circulate through the empire in later centuries), which he uses to guide his 
policies. The Byzantine empire is amply endowed with mystic resources. The churches contain 
relics and icons capable of healing the truly faithful (although one does have to be truly faithful 
to use them properly), and the libraries contain magical books by powerful ancient mystics such 
as Aristotle and Vergil (yes, the poet; he was believed by some Medievals to be a wizard). 
Across the frontier, the Muslims are exploring the powers of alchemy and the manipulation of 
djinni. In both the empire and the caliphate, magic is used sparingly and cautiously for religious 
reasons, usually limited to protective charms and amulets, but greater magics are certainly a 
possibility. The semi-civilized lands of the Slavs and Franks are still populated with solitary 
wizards and witches worshiping pagan spirits. Indeed, their rulers sometimes employ court 
magicians who hide behind a false veil of Christianity. Farther away from the centers of 
civilization are lands where monsters and spirits still walk openly. The faerie are abroad in the 
British isles and Scandinavia, and waves of northern invaders from the ancient Goths through the 
Huns and Slavs to the Turks now appearing in the far east bring tales of being driven from their 
old lands by dragons and worse. 


Byzantine Catholicism 


Both the Orthodox and Roman Catholic church claim "catholicism," a universal mission and 
authority, even if a history of schisms might give outsiders reason to question those claims. But 
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if Rome was knocked out of the running early on and the empire was forced to pay more 
attention to its western borders, there might still be a relatively unified Christian church (or, at 
least, it could have remained united longer). In this alternate history, Germanic invaders were 
more resistant to conversion to Christianity, particularly the Roman flavor, than in our history. 
With pagan hordes bearing down on Rome, the popes couldn't afford to alienate their only 
natural ally, the Byzantine empire. A few activist popes aside, the bishops of Rome are content 
with a nominal place of honor as first among the patriarchs and otherwise act as a rubber stamp 
for Orthodox doctrine. Nevertheless, Christianity continues its slow progress into the north 
(particularly aided by Orthodox missionaries as part of a concerted Byzantine effort to secure its 
northern borders) and the feudal system arises, but western Europe assumes a more secular 
character. The Carolingians were contentious kings, not rulers of a "holy Roman empire." More 
money and power falls into the hands of feudal lords. Islam rises on schedule, and something 
like the Crusades happens, but on a smaller scale. Without a powerful Roman church using it, 
Latin has long since ceased to exist as an international language. As civic life recovers, western 
cities take to governing themselves semi-democratically, using the only model they can find, that 
of ancient Greek cities. 


The year is 1200 AD. The Byzantine empire holds Italy south of Florence, the southern end of 
the Balkan peninsula and most of Anatolia, although the eastern border is fluid and companies of 
western mercenaries brought in to fight the infiltrating Turks are notoriously unreliable. 
Burgundy (southeastern France with chunks of Swizerland and northern Italy) and France (most 
of central and northeast modern France; Britany and Normandy are independent dutchies) are the 
greatest powers of the west, with vigorous if capricious city-states occupying northern Italy and 
France's Mediterranean coast and Germany and England a patchwork of squabbling princedoms. 
Sadly, warfare is endemic but largely confined to border conflicts rather than large conquests. 
The Iberian peninsula is a crumbling Muslim emirate; Christian territories in the northeast are 
threatening to break away. Constantinople has been the first city of Christendom for centuries, 
but the slow rise of western Europe is challenging its policies. The theological concerns of the 
day center on widespread survival of what Orthodox hard-liners call pagan ritual in northern and 
western Europe, far from the learned councils of the empire. The supporters of such rituals claim 
that they are, in fact, practices of a Christian character, much as the adoration of icons is not the 
idol-worship of the pagans. The schismatic archbishop of Dublin, long a dissenter from the 
mainstream of Christian thought, is considering distancing himself from both Orthodox and 
"nativists," declaring himself a patriarch, and excommunicating the bishops of Rome and 
Constantinople. Can Christendom weather another storm of dissention? And can it pull itself 
together in time to face the Mongol invasions coming in a few decades? 


Battle-teknos 


Byzantine mecha? Why not. The Byzantine empire had simple steam engines (albeit mere toys 
compared to the first practical steam engines developed in during the Age of Enlightenment) 
since antiquity, as well as gearing and hydraulics sufficient to produce amusing mechanical 
animals. From the seventh century, they also had Greek fire, about which we know sufficiently 
little to let us speculate wildly. In this history's early ninth century, an anonymous military 
engineer in Constantinople combined these elements into a powerful Greek fire-fueled piston 
steam engine, kicking off the Age of Steam a thousand years ahead of schedule and without coal. 
The first application of the engine was a paddlewheeled barge, a simple but clever adaptation of 
tethered grain-milling rafts. It was unimpressive, but within a few generations, the empire was 
fielding a small but powerful fleet of ironclad warships and a number of walking fighting 
platforms, shaped like griffins, lions, and elephants. 
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The year is 1000 AD, and variants on Greek fire and the engines they fuel are wreaking 
tremendous changes. Originally dangerous and temperamental, the engines are now relatively 
reliable and increasingly powerful. Not only are they useful for transportation, they are being 
employed within the empire to pump water, saw wood, weave cloth, drill holes, and drive blast 
furnaces (leading, in turn, to cast iron and steel in industrial quantities, making bigger and better 
machines possible). Byzantine dominance of the Mediterranean as far west as Marsailes is 
near-total, although the short range of Byzantine steamships keeps them close to port. Byzantine 
progress into the Balkans has been slow, with the mountainous terrain proving nearly impassable 
to the walking Byzantine war machines. But Slavic kings, intimidated by Byzantine power, have 
given up challenging the impregnable Byzantine defenses and settled down to become valuable 
allies. Progress in the east has been faster. Building-sized metal war machines, armed with 
swinging scythes and rattling chains, have driven Muslim raiders away. After fifty years of 
construction, the empire now has a complete trans-Anatolian railway, allowing dispatches, 
troops, and supplies to be sent from Constantinople to reconquered Antioch in mere days. Spurs 
from the main line are being planned to speed communications throughout the interior. The army 
has advanced even farther. Byzantine war machines now stride through most of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and the Black Sea is a Byzantine lake. Jerusalem is in Byzantine hands, Damascus 
and Baghdad are within reach, and can Egypt be far behind? Military might aside, 
steam-powered Byzantine industries are leaving foreign hand-powered industry in the dust, 
making the empire an economic powerhouse and raising the Byzantine standard of living to 
unprecedented levels. There are some challenges on the horizon, however. Nothing can be a 
secret forever. The Muslims have developed Greek fire, or something analogous to it using the 
black puddles of petroleum sometimes found bubbling to the surface through the Near East, and 
are starting to field their own battlefield machines (any players making jokes about "mecha from 
Mecca" may be beaten soundly). And after two centuries of increasing use, the empire also 
shows signs of straining its fuel supplies and must find substitutes or new formulations. Despite 
the new invention, the technology of this setting is still largely Medieval and gunpowder is still 
centuries away. Fighting machines may have a fire siphon or two, but no guns, and most of their 
fighting is, for lack of a better term, hand to hand. 
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